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Views on the News 





ONPARTISAN elections are sub- 
jected to severe criticism by Ray- 
mond Moley in his syndicated 

newspaper column for March 1, 1961. He 
said that there has been a “drift away from 
nonpartisanship” in recent years and that 
this is good in strengthening national politi- 
cal parties. (This “drift” is not evident in 
statistics compiled for the Municipal Year 
Book over the past 20 years. For all cities 
over 5,000 population, the proportion with 
nonpartisan elections has increased slowly 
from 56 to 61 per cent.) 

Moley’s column provides a good occasion 
to discuss this area of controversy. Moley is 
in the company of a number of political 
scientists who believe that local nonpartisan 
elections are a possible threat to democratic 
government itself. They reason as follows: 
Strong national political parties are neces- 
sary for democratic government. Nonparti- 
san local elections tend to weaken national 
political parties. Therefore nonpartisan 
local elections tend to weaken democratic 
government. The only flaw in the reasoning 
is that there is no evidence that nonpartisan 
elections have hampered the development 
of national political parties. 

Some objective evidence is provided in 
the well-documented study on The Politics of 
Nonpartisanship by Eugene C. Lee, published 
in 1960 by the University of California 
Press. This study included intensive surveys 
of six California cities that use nonpartisan 
elections: Berkeley, Chico, Fresno, May- 
wood, Pomona, and San Leandro. The book 
does not answer directly the question of the 
influence of nonpartisan elections on politi- 
cal parties, but it does develop convincing 


evidence that nonpartisan elections have 
done well in providing free and equal access 
to public office, opportunity for political ac- 
tivity, and presentation of opposition candi- 
dates and programs. Nonpartisan elections 
also have been “above average’’ with re- 
spect to the ability and integrity of elected 
public officials. 

The system has been the weakest in the 
political participation of certain segments of 
the community, generally racial and reli- 
gious minorities, with a resultant lessening in 
the representativeness of local government. 
But, the author asks, ““Would the scorecard 
be different in cities using the partisan elec- 
tion system?” 

The evidence for such comparisons is not 
available, but in the meantime nonpartisan 
elections seem to be meeting the need for 
genuine political expression in a substantial 
majority of cities. In essence of course each 
community must make its own decision. If 
the community wants council-manager gov- 
ernment, however, it should use nonpartisan 
elections to help further the objective of poli- 
cy-oriented goals as opposed to more nar- 
rowly conceived, partisan-political goals. 

Some practical precautions in the selection 
and use of planning consultants are outlined 
by a municipal manager who has been deep- 
ly involved in planning (p. 77). 

An important adjunct to urban planning 
will be the reports of the 1960 Censuses of 
Population and Housing. Equally impor- 
tant, however, for many cities is the wealth 
of unpublished data available at modest 
cost (p. 80). This information is particularly 
important for smaller jurisdictions. 
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Developing a Municipal Finance Program 


By GEORGE A. WHITEN* 


City Manager, Gainesville, Georgia 


It is the city manager’s job to recommend to the city council ways of increasing 
revenues and of instituting operating economies. 


HE city of Gainesville, Georgia 

(16,523), faced a financial crisis in 

1958. In a period of two short years, 
the city had spent its way from a $37,000 
operating surplus to a $700,000 operating 
deficit. This deficit was far in excess of the 
amounts the city could legally borrow 
against uncollected taxes, and there were in- 
dications that action would be taken to have 
the debt set aside on the grounds that it was 
illegal. 

The gravity of the situation was explained 
to the city commission in a written report 
from the city manager. This report recom- 
mended that a comprehensive study be un- 
dertaken to determine the cause of the prob- 
lem and to develop a workable program 
through which the city could establish a 
sound financial operation and at the same 
time discharge its deficit. It was recognized 
that such an undertaking would require con- 
siderable research, and it was recommended 
that the city-county planning commission be 
requested to permit its staff to assist the city 
manager with this study. 


FINANCIAL Stupy PROCEDURES 

It was appropriate to bring the planning 
commission into this study for two reasons. 
First, a city’s financial condition must be a 
major consideration in any planning effort; 
thus the planning commission had a legiti- 
mate interest in the city’s financial prob- 
lems. Second, the planning commission’s 

* Eprror’s Nore: In addition to experience in 
private business, Mr. Whiten served as city manager 
of Manchester, Georgia, from 1949 to 1953. He has 
been in his present position since March, 1958. This 
article is based on a talk presented at the 1960 an- 


nual conference of the International City Managers’ 
Association. 


staff was trained and experienced in the 
techniques of research. 

On the basis of these recommendations, 
the city commission directed the city man- 
ager and the planning staff to carry out the 
study. This resolution formally placed the 
city commission on record as recognizing the 
gravity of the situation. This in itself was a 
major step forward. 

During the early stages of the study the 
planning director and city manager met al- 
most daily to work out the details of the 
study. The first step was a complete review 
of the city charter and state laws relating to 
municipal finance. This review showed, for 
example, that the city could levy a tax to 
finance certain street improvements—a cost 
item which was then being financed from 
the general fund. We also learned that the 
city could increase the levy for bond pay- 
ments to cover interest payments on war- 
rants and to make up deficits between the 
levy and the actual income for previous 
levies. Up to that time the city was financing 
the interest on warrants and the deficit from 
the general fund, in some cases borrowing to 
meet these obligations. 

We next analyzed trends in city spending 
and income over a four-year period. To do 
this, the city’s financial operations were sep- 
arated into six basic “spending and income” 
categories. Although these were statutory 
categories they had not previously been rec- 
ognized as such in the city’s financial opera- 
tion. Instead they were lumped together un- 
der the general fund. This meant that in- 
come from the school tax, for example, occa- 
sionally helped to finance such general gov- 
ernment operations as the fire department 
and police department. The six separate 
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financial operations were then analyzed by 
both character and object along the lines of 
recommended accounting practices. This 
analysis revealed many problems and condi- 
tions which were entirely unrecognized prior 
to this study. 


FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 

Once the analysis was completed recom- 
mendations were developed for those pro- 
grams deemed necessary if the city were to 
correct its financial problems. Briefly these 
are the recommendations for and the actions 
taken on financial management: 

1. It was recommended that the city pay 
off its operation debt, consisting of warrants, 
unpaid bills, and claims, by making annual 
payments from current funds. This recom- 
mendation was adopted. 

2. It was recommended that the city 
adopt an operating budget program. This 
recommendation was adopted. A budget 
procedure ordinance was adopted which 
prohibits expenditures in excess of income 
and also requires the adoption of a balanced 
budget. 

3. It was recommended that the city 
start a capital budget program. This pro- 
gram is now being developed in cooperation 
with the city-county planning agency. 

4. It was recommended that the city 
adopt systematic and comprehensive finan- 
cial reporting. This recommendation was 
adopted. 

REVENUE SOURCES 

It was recommended that the city develop 
new sources of revenue to meet mounting 
operational costs. Certain possible sources of 
new revenue were listed. Briefly these were 
the suggestions and the actions taken: 

1. It was suggested that a charge be made 
for certain services. A sanitation fee was 
adopted which yields some $78,000 per year. 
Residences pay $1 per month for two pick- 
ups per week. Businesses pay $3 to $80 per 
month for six pickups per week. 

No action was taken on a suggested sewer 
service charge. 

Several other services have been put on a 
cost basis such as building, electrical, and 
plumbing permits; opening of graves; and 
water and sewer taps. 


2. It was suggested that property reas- 
sessment be carried out to eliminate inequi- 
ties and to bring all properties up to the 
same assessment ratio. A reappraisal of all 
real property and personal property of com- 
mercial establishments is now in process. 
The appraisal will be based on current 
values. 

3. It was suggested that all street con- 
struction costs be assigned to property 
owners affected. Costs for new drainage fa- 
cilities have been assigned as recommended. 
As mentioned earlier, we found that the city 
charter authorizes a tax levy for street im- 
provements. This tax is now being levied to 
pay the city’s share of any street construction 
costs. 

4. It was suggested that the city levy a 
gross receipts business tax. This recommen- 
dation was not adopted, but a general 10 per 
cent increase has been made in the flat rate 
business license schedule. 

5. It was suggested that the city improve 
the surplus from the water department. The 
annual water department surplus provides a 
substantial portion of revenue for general 
government purposes. To insure that this 
surplus will continue, a water line extension 
policy has been adopted. In addition a long- 
range plan for the orderly development of 
the city-county water and sewer system has 
been proposed and adopted. 

6. It was suggested that the city establish 
a trust fund for water line deposits. For- 
merly these monies had been used for cur- 
rent operations and thus represented an ac- 
crued liability. An ordinance has been 
adopted which provides for a trust fund for 
all future deposits so that a reserve will be 
available for repayment. 

7. It was suggested that the city assign 
street resurfacing costs and drainage pipe 
costs to benefiting property owners. Installa- 
tion of curb and gutter is now the responsi- 
bility of property owners benefited. No 
change has been made on policy of installa- 
tion of drainage pipes on private property. 
The city pays for installation while property 
owners furnish pipe and materials. 

This revenue program was not as easy to 
place into effect as it may sound. Some of the 
recommendations were comparatively easy 
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to implement, but many required additional 
research, planning, timing, and coordina- 
tion. Special reports and memorandums 
were submitted to the city commission at 
appropriate times to demonstrate particular 
problems and needs. Each report usually 
required action by the commission. 

These reports also proved to be an effec- 
tive way of presenting the problems to the 
public. This step-by-step process prepared 
both the commission and the public for the 
final action before it actually occurred. It 
also meant that in many cases the commis- 
sion had committed itself to new revenue 
programs several months prior to formal de- 
cision being made on the new revenue 
source. The press was provided with advance 
copies of all reports and memorandums. 
They were most helpful in presenting the 
facts on problems and the reasons for par- 
ticular actions. 


OPERATING ECONOMIES 

In addition to the new revenue program, 
several areas were studied to determine 
where operating economies could be ef- 
fected. 

1. Water billing has been contracted 
with a computing firm for 5 cents per cus- 
tomer. Previously this operation was carried 
out by the city at a cost of 9 cents. This new 
procedure has the additional benefit of pro- 
viding an accurate control, as well as provid- 
ing a source of statistical information. 

2. ‘The practice of excusing public works 
crews from work on rainy days was discon- 
tinued. Some were provided rain suits for 
outdoor work. Others were assigned to in- 
door jobs. 

3. Overtime was eliminated. 

4. The practice of loaning and renting 
equipment was discontinued. 

5. Payments to the county welfare agency 
were discontinued since the citizens of the 
City were already paying taxes to the county 
for this service. 


6. The public works force was reduced by 
55 persons. 

7. Cost of all insurance was placed upon 
using agencies. The insurance program was 
reduced. 

8. Electrical service costs for buildings 
being rented were transferred from the city 
to the tenant. 

9. The entire cemetery area was devel- 
oped so that all parts can be maintained by 
power mowers. 

10. Central control over all purchases 
was established. 


Tue PLANNING APPROACH 


It would be difficult to overemphasize the 
assistance a planning agency can render in 
these areas. To illustrate, in addition to the 
work already mentioned, the planning staff 
provided research and assistance on develop- 
ing a report on the need of tax equalization 
for city and county. The planning commis- 
sion also developed city and county subdivi- 
sion regulations and worked with the school 
board in making a study of the long-range 
school needs of the city. Each of these efforts 
will help provide additional income and ef- 
fect capital investment economies. 

Gainesville has not solved all of its prob- 
lems by any means, but the city is now oper- 
ating on a balanced budget with financial 
planning, reporting, and control. The city 
has a systematic program for discharging its 
substantial operating deficit and is well on 
the way toward a sound financial condition. 

What has been done in Gainesville can be 
done in any city, but it should not be neces- 
sary to wait until a city gets into the position 
that Gainesville did to embark upon such a 
program. It is the city manager’s job to pro- 
vide the best possible service at all times at 
reasonable cost, and it is up to the manager 
to make recommendations to the council on 
methods of financing or on ways to reduce 
costs in order to carry on the services and 
programs which the council has determined 
should be provided for the people. 





Working with Planning Consultants 


By C. McC. HENDERSON* 
Municipal Manager, North Vancouver, British Columbia 


Common understanding of methods, procedures, and objectives is the prerequisite 
to effective coordination of consulting services with local planning. 


ENERALLY speaking, three types 
of arrangements are or can be made 
with planning consultants—or, to 

put it another way, there are three types of 
occasions on which consultants may be called 
in: 

1. Consultative Advice: periodic consulta- 
tions on a retainer basis to review or initiate 
a variety of planning proposals as elements 
of the over-all plan. 

2. Package Planning: the preparation of a 
“comprehensive master plan” for a given 
fee. 

3. Project Planning: the preparation or re- 
view of plans for specific projects, or plans 
involving specialized knowledge, e.g., traffic, 
recreation, finance, and of course engineer- 
ing and architecture. 

A consultant, at least one who is worth his 
fee, either has had and/or does have occa- 
sion to “get around.” He has an opportunity 
to be original—to plagiarize, if you wish. 
High caliber minds are to be found among 
consultants, the types of minds that can ap- 
proach problems from basic principles. The 
combination of a trained expert mind with 
sound “‘know how’’ of what is going on else- 
where can be of great value to the commu- 
nity seeking up-to-date information and 
qualified advice. 

Certainly, much of such information and 
some of such advice could be provided by a 
well qualified employee on the municipal 


* Eprror’s Notre: Mr. Henderson, who holds a 
master’s degree in city planning from Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, was the resident town plan- 
ning coordinator and municipal manager during 
the development of Kitimat, British Columbia. He 
was in Kitimat from 1953 until his present appoint- 
ment in May, 1959. This article is based on a talk 
presented at the 1960 annual conference of the In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association. 


payroll if he has, or is allowed, the time to do 
the necessary research. Research takes time 
and, in some cases, travel. Thinking takes 
time and a mind which is not only able but 
undisturbed by day-to-day minutiae. A con- 
sultant, by virtue of his knowledge and ex- 
perience, can often provide the information 
and advice at less cost. 

Further, a consultant can approach situa- 
tions with an uncluttered mind. As an out- 
sider he is better able to appreciate the over- 
all problem and to consider fundamental 
solutions. He can see the woods and is not 
blinded by the trees as the local man must 
inevitably, from time to time, be. 


CONSULTATIVE ADVICE 


A consultant on a retainer basis visits the 
community periodically—from say once a 
week to once a year depending on circum- 
stances. He can note progress, or lack of it, 
and view the situation unemotionally. Over 
the period of these visits, he obtains an in- 
sight and appreciation of the temper of the 
community, and at the same time the com- 
munity can absorb what he has to offer in 
the way of knowledge and advice. 

No matter how small the community, the 
consultant should have a “leg man” on the 
spot. This leg man should preferably be a 
member of the municipal staff. If the com- 
munity can afford it, he should be a quali- 
fied planner or semiqualified planning tech- 
nician; otherwise the engineer, possibly the 
building inspector, or of course the city man- 
ager. The local man must carry on the day- 
to-day work, undertake local studies, 
‘spread the word,” relate principles to real- 
ity, and relate practical exigencies to prin- 
ciples, all this with the guidance and advice 
of the consultant. 


[77] 
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PACKAGE PLANNING 


As a generalization, I am against package 
consultation in the field of planning. I am 
not, of course, against the individuals who 
may sell their services on this basis, but 
against the basis on which their services are 
sold. 

Planning is a continuous process. Plan- 
ning is for people and people—the local 
people—must become involved. Planning, 
however, is a highly technical field where 
the interrelationships of physical, social, and 
economic factors are brought out and ana- 
lyzed as one impinges on the other. This 
cannot be done comprehensively on a short- 
term, package basis. 

All too often, it must be admitted, it is not 
done anyway. There are many sins com- 
mitted in the name of planning. “‘Planning 
is progressive,” and therefore if an individ- 
ual or a group wants to sell an idea as being 
good, it is claimed to represent “‘sound plan- 
ning.” The fact that something is planned 
does not mean that the planning is neces- 
sarily good. On the other hand, planning is 
also looked upon sometimes as being too 
progressive or too cumbersome. 

Planning in Kitimat. From 1952 to 1959 I 
had the rare opportunity and privilege of 
being associated with the development of the 
brand new community of Kitimat. This 
town was built in the wilderness of central 
British Columbia to house the workers who 
were to be employed in the Aluminum Com- 
pany of Canada’s great smelter. 

The company had had experience in 
building towns before. It was conscious of 
the need to establish a good place for its em- 
ployees to live so that they would be satisfied 
and would consider that place their home. 

Before any people settled in this new com- 
munity, the Company retained the services 
of Clarence Stein, a well-known group of 
planning consultants, and a star-studied bat- 
tery of experts in various fields of community 
development. A most detailed, well thought 
out, and comprehensive (package) plan was 
developed at an initial cost in excess of 
$150,000. All this before a single sod was 
turned. 

Shortly after development of the townsite 
was started, the area was incorporated as an 
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independent municipality. The fledgling 
municipality and the wealthy, experienced 
Aluminum Company worked closely to- 
gether to build the town as rapidly as pos- 
sible and to build it well. 

In the haste of trying to do everything at 
once while overcoming very serious logistical 
problems, problems of growth, and prob- 
lems of newness and unfamiliarity with the 
conditions in that locale, some mistakes were 
inevitably made. These were mistakes, how- 
ever, which involved such things as the type 
of house which was built, lot grading, and 
the timing of the development of commer- 
cial facilities—matters which, while most 
important to the people living in the com- 
munity, were of little consequence in rela- 
tion to the over-all plan. They represented 
mistakes of implementation, not errors in the 
plan. Planning and the planners were 
blamed for all that was not just as people 
wished it to be. The people’s wishes quite 
naturally were based on their experience of 
living in other communities. 

That was five years ago. In the meantime, 
the municipality has settled down and as- 
sumed its proper role and responsibilities. It 
has a well established planning department. 
Liaison has been maintained with the origi- 
nal planners, and members of the consulting 
firm have visited Kitimat at least once a 
year since its inception. The people take 
great pride in the fact that they live in a 
planned community. They recognize what 
has been accomplished and the benefits that 
they are enjoying as a result of the concen- 
trated effort made to think before acting. 

I cite Kitimat because it is an example of 
“package planning.” Planning in the ab- 
sence of people cannot be undertaken other- 
wise. The important feature, however, is the 
follow-up. Through regular visits by, and 
consultations with, the authors of the plan, 
original ideas and proposals have been mod- 
ified as circumstances demanded, but they 
were never lightly cast aside. Continuity of 
principle has been maintained. 

I cite Kitimat also because the original 
authors did not pretend to know everything. 
Ad hoc experts, specialists on traffic, utili- 
ties, site planning, landscaping, schools, hos- 
pitals and health services, shopping centers, 
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climate, river control, building materials, 
etc., etc., were called in and played their 
part. Clarence Stein coordinated the whole 
effort while concentrating his attentions on 
the socioeconomic aspects and the consult- 
ant firm headed up the team on the physical 
aspects of the plan. 

Planning in North Vancouver. By contrast, I 
am now working in and for a community 
which has had perpetrated on it, in the past, 
some outstanding examples of uncontrolled, 
mail-order type—and I say mail-order ad- 
visedly—land speculation. It would seem 
that many of the surveyors who laid out the 
early subdivisions, during the boom at the 
turn of the century, never set foot out of their 
offices in Vancouver, Toronto, London, 
England, or wherever they were. The street 
and lot pattern bears no relationship what- 
ever to the community’s rugged, hilly ter- 
rain, fissured by ravines. Most of these lots 
—all unserviced, of course—have reverted 
to the municipality. This is a fearful legacy, 
and the community has been bankrupt as a 
result. 

Currently, we are endeavoring to right 
many of these wrongs by an active replotting 
program. This is a continuous process. We 
have not retained consultants. We have been 
working in an entirely new field subject to 
quite specific legislation. We have our own 
particular expert on the staff and have, 
within the District of North Vancouver, un- 
dertaken more replotting projects during the 
past three years than have all the other mu- 
nicipalities within the province. 

We have had package plans in the past— 
package zoning plans at least—and no 
longer having contact with the original au- 
thors, we find it hard to follow the reasoning 
of some of their recommendations. We are 
currently working on a new zoning by-law, 
but we are confronted with a somewhat pe- 
culiar attitude that zoning amendments 
should not be initiated by the municipal 
council but should result from property 
owners’ requests. Here is a situation where I 
believe a top-notch consultant, working in 
conjunction with local staff, could be of im- 
measurable help. He would have the status 
of the outsider, and he could advise the 
councillors that the attitude just referred to 
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is nonsensical and an utter denial of the con- 
cept of what planning is all about. Staff mem- 
bers’ and even the manager’s efforts in this 
direction have been ineffective to date. 

I have cited North Vancouver to exem- 
plify a case—replotting—where a consultant 
would be of little or no assistance and an- 
other—zoning—where, despite the knowl- 
edge and experience of our staff, consultants’ 
services are essential if we are to accomplish 
a proper and worthwhile objective. 


Questions To Ask 

There are “all sorts” of consultants: 

—big ones and little ones, 

—research orientated ones and sales ori- 
entated ones, 

—curb & gutter planners and ivory tower 
planners, 

—fundamentalists and eclecticists, and 
finally, 

—expensive ones and not-so-expensive 
ones. 

A decision must be reached as to what is 
wanted. Do the manager and the council 
want: a rubber stamp or a questioner? a 
behind-the-scenes advisor or a front man? 

Next, what is the nature of the problem? 
Is it long-term, over-all planning? Is it an ad 
hoc plan dealing with limited recreational 
facilities, parking, or a civic centre? (Note 
that land use, zoning, major streets, utilities, 
schools, and open-space planning are not 
included in this category. These should only 
be approached on a long-term, comprehen- 
sive basis). 

Is it a matter of reviewing and checking 
the local staff's or commission’s ideas? Is 
there a selling job to be done? 

Consideration must of course be given to 
the community’s willingness, or ability, to 
pay. Generally, if costs are to be limited— 
and this is not an unusual or unnatural con- 
sideration—it should be borne in mind that 
one gets quantitatively and qualitatively 
just about what one is willing to pay for, 
rarely more and sometimes less. It should be 
remembered also that it is unprofessional for 
individuals or firms to bid on consultant 
services. 

When these questions have been an- 
swered, the city then can seek out the firm or 
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individual best suited. Do some checking 
with other communities in which the pro- 
spective candidates have worked or are 
working. What were they asked to do? What 
have they done or are they doing—and how 
well? Does this compare with local require- 
ments? The screening of consultants paral- 
lels closely the procedures which should be 
followed in considering applicants for a 
senior executive position. 


CONCLUSION 

There is a definite place for planning con- 
sultants in cities of any size, but perhaps par- 
ticularly in smaller cities of less than 25,000 
population where the price of a full-time 
trained planner may be, or may be consid- 
ered to be, beyond the community’s means. 
In a community with a planner on staff, 
there will be occasions when he, as a general 
practitioner, will need the advice and expert 
knowledge of a specialist. 
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The fees will depend of course on the 
work involved and, appropriately, the cali- 
ber of the consultant. The frequency of the 
visits will depend on the scope of the plan- 
ning problems under considerstion, the 
urgency of local demand for answers, the 
caliber and experience of local staff, the 
receptivity of the planning commission and/ 
or the council to staff recommendations and 
their willingness to pay retainer fees, and on 
availability of the consultant chosen. 

The consultant’s role is, or should be, that 
of a catalyst, perhaps a sounding board, cer- 
tainly an expert advisor, but not the be-all 
and end-all. To expect him to do the whole 
job is unfair. He is not an implementer. The 
implementers are and must be (1) the mu- 
nicipal staff, (2) the city council, and (3) in 
the ultimate, the people. They must under- 
stand and appreciate the problems at hand 
and the solutions proposed. The consultant 
may recommend, but the community must 
act. 


1960 Census Data for Small Areas 


By HOWARD G. BRUNSMAN* 
Chief, Population Division, United States Bureau of the Census 


The 1960 Census provides a wealth of useful information for city officials 
on city blocks, census tracts, and other small areas. 


HE published and to-be-published re- 

ports of the 1960 Censuses of Popula- 

tion and Housing encompass a variety 
of statistical data of great usefulness to mu- 
nicipal officials. 

Population data cover not only number of 
inhabitants but also race, age, marital sta- 
tus, and other general characteristics, as well 
as length of residence, employment status, 
means of transportation to work, income, 
and other social and economic characteris- 
tics. Housing data, in addition to number of 

* Eprror’s Note: Mr. Brunsman’s background 
includes 10 years of experience with the Bureau of 
Business Research, Ohio State University, and the 
Division of Research and Statistics, Federal Housing 
Administration. He has been with the Bureau of the 
Census since 1939, as chief of the Population Divi- 
sion since 1948. This article has been taken from the 


1961 Municipal Year Book, to be published in June 
by the International City Managers’ Association. 


dwelling units, cover a wide range of mate- 
rial on occupancy characteristics, structural 
characteristics, and financial information. 

These data will be published to show in- 
formation for states, counties, standard met- 
ropolitan statistical areas, urbanized areas, 
and urban places. Selected data also will be 
published for census tracts and other census 
areas. 

Even with this ambitious publications 
program, totaling more than 1,300 final re- 
ports on population and housing, a vast ar- 
ray of statistics will be tabulated and made 
available only in the form of unpublished 
listings. To issue reports on these additional 
data would involve publication of some 
70,000 pages of printed material. 

Yet the large-scale use of the electronic 
computer has made possible the production 
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of far more statistics on characteristics of 
population and housing in small areas in 
1960 than have ever been produced in any 
prior decennial census. It is the purpose of 
this article to outline the information that is 
available for small areas—city blocks, cen- 
sus tracts, minor civil divisions, and enumer- 
ation districts—in both published and un- 
published form. These data are useful in 
many facets of city planning, utility service 
projections, housing code enforcement, 
school site selection, location of police and 
fire stations, and long-term financial plan- 
ning. These data also are useful to the city 
government in cooperative planning with 
the county, neighboring incorporated places, 
and the unincorporated urban fringe. The 
level of detail—each enumeration district, 
for example, contains an average of 700 per- 
sons—makes possible a refinement of analy- 
sis that cannot be obtained from data re- 
ported on a city-wide, county-wide, or 
state-wide basis. 


ComPLeTE-CountT DATA 


Enumeration procedures for the 1960 cen- 
sus included complete counts in every house- 
hold for certain population and housing sta- 
tistics. In addition, sample counts were 
made in every fourth household to provide 
further and more detailed information on 
population and housing characteristics. 
Both “complete-count” and “‘sample” data 
are available in published reports and un- 
published data. 

Census Reports. Certain census reports have 
been and will be issued with population and 
housing data compiled by city blocks, census 
tracts, and minor civil divisions. 

Complete-count statistics for city blocks 
in cities of 50,000 or more and other selected 
areas will cover housing characteristics re- 
lating to condition, plumbing, number of 
rooms, value of property, and contract rent. 

Census tract data will be published for 
23,000 census tracts located in 180 tracted 
areas. These 180 tracted areas are located 
within the entire area of 135 standard metro- 
politan statistical areas and parts of 45 addi- 
tional areas. The information will be quite 
detailed and will show age, race, marital 
status, household relationships, school en- 
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rollment, family income, housing condition, 
vacancy status, number of bathrooms, year 
structure was built, value of property, gross 
and contract rent, and many other statistics. 

Reports have been issued for minor civil 
divisions that show data on number of in- 
habitants and general population character- 
istics, including sex, age, marital status, 
color or race, and household relationships. 

Unpublished Data. The smallest census area 
is the enumeration district which contains, 
on the average, 700 inhabitants. A total of 
270,000 enumeration districts were estab- 
lished for the 1960 census, and they cover the 
entire area of the United States. None of the 
data for enumeration districts is to be pub- 
lished as census reports. Enumeration-dis- 
trict data will be made available, however, 
upon request in the form of unpublished list- 
ings. Such data will show substantially all of 
the complete-count population and housing 
data tabulations for each enumeration dis- 
trict. This includes all of the complete-count 
information in census reports, discussed 
above, that will be published for city blocks, 
census tracts, and minor civil divisions. 

The enumeration-district data will be es- 
pecially useful.for officials in smaller cities 
where city-block and census-tract enumera- 
tions were not made. The data will provide 
much more detail for purposes of analysis 
than can be obtained from the published 
reports for smaller areas that will show only 
data for counties, incorporated places, and 
minor civil divisions. The printouts of these 
data are produced by special request at a 
cost of $13.50 per 100,000 inhabitants, with 
a minimum order of $67.50. 

A substantial amount of complete-count 
data is being published in census reports by 
census tracts. These tracts have been estab- 
lished primarily in standard metropolitan 
statistical areas, and not all standard metro- 
politan statistical areas are tracted. To over- 
come this deficiency for the untracted areas 
in the United States, unpublished listings 
will be made available showing population 
and housing characteristics for minor civil 
divisions. Most of these data are not shown 
in the published census reports for minor 
civil divisions. Stated another way, the un- 
published data for minor civil divisions will 
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correspond to the census reports on housing 
and population to be issued for 180 census 
tracted areas. Combining information from 
the two sources provides information for the 
entire area of the United States. 


SAMPLE DATA 


Sample data were obtained in the enu- 
meration on April 1, 1960, by securing addi- 
tional information at every fourth house- 
hold. The population data obtained on a 
sample basis include country of origin, 
school enrollment, years of school com- 
pleted, family income in 1959, employment 
status, occupation, industry, place of work, 
means of transportation to work, and resi- 
dence in 1955. Housing data included bath- 
rooms, number of units in structure, year 
structure built, basement, heating equip- 
ment, source of water, sewage disposal, year 
moved into unit, automobiles available, and 
gross rent—also value of property and con- 
tract rent in areas outside the larger cities. 
Because these data were obtained by sam- 
pling, the smallest areas that could be used 
for listings and computations are the 23,000 
census tracts in tracted areas and the ap- 
proximately 30,000 minor civil divisions and 


similar areas covering the remainder of the 
United States. 

Almost all of the sample data for census 
tracts is available in the published census 
tract reports discussed above. 

The unpublished sample data of greatest 
interest to municipal and other local govern- 
ment officials will be that available for the 
smaller urban places and minor civil divi- 
sions. These are the small-area data that 
supplement the published material for cen- 
sus tracts to provide coverage for the entire 
United States. 


CONCLUSION 

Some of the published reports and un- 
published data for the 1960 census is now 
available; most of the balance will be avail- 
able by the end of 1961. Folders describing 
the published reports for the 1960 Censuses 
of Population and Housing are available 
from the Bureau of the Census, Washington 
25, D.C., or from any field office of the U.S. 
Department of Commerce. Information on 
the specific content, timing, and cost of 
unpublished data will be supplied, upon re- 
quest, by the Director, Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, Washington 25, D.C. 


Important Annual Conferences for Municipal Officials 


International Institute of Municipal Clerks— 
New York, May 15-18. 

Building Officials Conference of America—Phila- 
delphia, May 21-25. 

Municipal Finance Officers Association—Seattle, 
May 21-25. 

American Water Works Association—Detroit, 
June 4-9. 

United States Conference of Mayors—Washing- 
ton, D.C., June 11-14. 

International Union of Local Authorities, World 
Conference of Cities—Washington, D.C., June 
15-20. 

American Library Association—Cleveland, July 
9-15. 

National Association of County Officials—Chi- 
cago, August 13-16. 

Institute of Traffic 
D.C., August 21-24. 

American Municipal Association—Seattle, Au- 
gust 26-30. 

American Institute of Park Executives—Roches- 
ter, September 24-28. 


Engineers—Washington, 


American Public Works Association—Minneapo- 
lis, September 24-27. 

National Institute of Municipal Law Officers— 
New York, September 24-28. 

National Recreation Association—Detroit, Octo- 
ber 1-6. 

Public Personnel Association—Denver, October 
1-5. 

International Association of Assessing Officers— 
Montreal, October 8-11. 


National Institute of Governmental Purchasing 
—New York, October 8-11. 


National Association of Housing and Redevelop- 
ment Officials—Washington, D.C., October 
29—November 1. 


American Public Health Association—Detroit, 
November 13-17. 


International City Managers’ Association—Mi- 
ami Beach, November 26-30. 


National Municipal League—Miami Beach, No- 
vember 30—December 2. 











News of the Month 





Hospital and Surgical Insurance 
on Cost Contract 


aed Illinois, expects to save 3 
to 4 per cent per year on its hospital 
and surgical insurance premiums for city 
employees by purchasing insurance on a 
“cost-contract”’ basis. 

Under the new cost-contract plan the city 
will pay Blue Cross and Blue Shield the ac- 
tual cost of hospital and surgical benefits 
plus an administrative fee of 47.5 cents per 
month for the family plan and 19 cents per 
month for the single plan. The city will issue 
enrollment cards, maintain the register of 
eligible employees, and determine eligibility 
for benefits. Blue Cross and Blue Shield, in 
turn, will administer the total benefit pro- 
gram and keep all related records with re- 
spect to actual hospital and medical pay- 
ments. 

Premiums for 1961 under the cost-con- 
tract plan will be $17.38 per month for the 
family rate and $5.30 per month for the 
single rate. Under the former ‘“‘merit-rating”’ 
plan, the premiums for 1961 would have 
been $21.22 for the family rate and $6.46 for 
the single rate. The city pays 60 per cent of 
the total premiums for both the family and 
single-rated plans. 

The principal reason cost-contract rates 
would be substantially lower in 1961 than 
rates that would be applicable if the city 
continued under the merit-rating plan is 
that the rate determination methods for 
merit-rated groups are designed to produce 
rates that can be held stable for at least two 
or three years despite upward incidence and 
cost trends. Evanston’s 1961 savings are ex- 
pected to be more than $27,000, or more than 
25 per cent. Long-run savings under the 
cost-contract plan are expected to approxi- 
mate 3 to 4 per cent because of administra- 
tive cost savings and because the city will 
not be contributing to building the larger 
reserves needed by the company. 

All self-insurance programs involve an 
element of risk for the insuring municipality. 


However, the risk associated with the cost- 
contract plan is considered to be consistent 
with the city’s financial capacity to bear 
losses and is limited in a number of ways. 
First, benefits are seldom paid for illnesses 
not involving hospitalization and are not 
payable for hospital stays beyond a certain 
duration, for medical fees beyond scheduled 
amounts, for any injuries or illnesses trace- 
able to war or nuclear explosions, or for 
work-connected injuries or illnesses. Second 
and most important, the fact that the city’s 
group contains 603 employees makes it sta- 
tistically unlikely that benefits will fluctuate 
outside a range that is acceptable to the city. 
Third, the likelihood of an epidemic or other 
catastrophe resulting in the simultaneous 
hospitalization of a number of employees is 
small. 

The fact that a substantial number of 
well-managed and conservative private em- 
ployers in the Chicago area are using the 
cost-contract plan seems to indicate general 
acceptability and certain advantages for 
larger employers.—Bert W. JOHNSON, city 
city manager, Evanston. 


Mall Program Stimulates 
Private Investment 

HE permanent pedestrian mall that was 

opened on August 19, 1959, in Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan, has generated $3 million 
in private investment for new construction 
and property improvement in the mall area. 
The city government, in turn, has invested 
$738,109 in improvements for the mall and 
adjacent areas. 

The mall is the initial step in a 20-year 
plan for complete redevelopment of the cen- 
tral business district. In 1959, two blocks of a 
main downtown street were converted into a 
permanent pedestrian mall at a cost of 
$58,315. The city paid one-half of the cost, 
and the remainder was paid by special as- 
sessments on abutting property owners. In 
1960 another block was added to the mall at 
a cost of $24,033, and the cost again was di- 
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vided between the city and abutting prop- 
erty owners. The city also spent $67,922 to 
widen several blocks of key downtown streets 
and issued $625,000 in revenue bonds to pro- 
vide 245 new off-street parking spaces. Prop- 
erty owners in the mall area now have plans 
and drawings totaling about $5 million for 
further private development. 

Tangible results already are evident in 
the 30 per cent increase in pedestrian traffic 
on the mall and the 15 per cent increase in 
downtown retail sales. The city’s direct in- 
vestment in the mall itself, totaling $40,643, 
has been paid off through a stronger prop- 
erty tax base. 

The next step will be to build a circum- 
ferential street around the central business 
district, and preliminary right-of-way and 
traffic studies are under way. Work also is 
beginning in redevelopment in adjacent 
areas through an urban renewal program. 
To further implement the over-all plan, 
known as “Kalamazoo 1980,” the Down- 
town Kalamazoo Redevelopment Corpora- 
tion has been formed to help create addi- 
tional parking areas and to acquire land for 
future development. 

The mall has paid for itself many times 
over in publicity. The Kalamazoo Chamber 
of Commerce, for example, has received 
more industrial and commercial inquiries in 
the past year than in all of the preceding 53 
years of its existence.—CLaRrENcE H. E1- 
LIOTT, city manager, Kalamazoo. 


Sister-City Program Grows 
to 130 U.S. Cities 


IX cities in the United States have re- 
cently affiliated with sister cities in five 
countries to bring to 130 the number of ac- 
tive city affiliations under the People-to- 
People Program. The American Municipal 
Association reports that Australia, Korea, 
the Philippines, and Norway are now repre- 
sented for the first time. Affiliations in the 
United States involve cities in 33 states. 
Downey, California, saluted its sister city 
of Guadalajara, Mexico, with a floral float 
in the annual Tournament of Roses Parade. 
A free-lance writer in California is writing a 
book on the experiences of communities 
throughout the United States in the sister- 
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city program. When Jamestown, New York, 
received word of the death of the mayor of 
its sister-city, Jakobstad, Finland, the city 
council passed a resolution ordering the 
City’s coat of arms to be draped in black, and 
a public memorial service was conducted by 
three pastors. 

Town affiliations as a new concept in in- 
ternational relations will be one of the topics 
discussed by municipal officials attending 
the World Conference of Local Govern- 
ments in Washington, D.C., June 15-20. 
The session will include reports on successful 
sister-city affiliations, ways of stimulating 
community interest, methods of selecting a 
sister city, and ways of financing and pub- 
licizing the program. 

The program was inaugurated after a 
special White House conference in 1956 to 
discuss ways of providing for better inter- 
national understanding. Known officially as 
the “Civic Committee of the People-to- 
People Program,” it is a nongovernmental, 
voluntary program. The American Munici- 
pal Association in Washington, D.C., pro- 
vides help to any community that wishes to 
establish a town affiliation. 


Recertification Statement Covers 
Community Goals 


ICHMOND, California, combined a 
federal government questionnaire with 
its own statements of community objectives 
to secure recertification of its workable pro- 
gram for urban renewal. A report, entitled A 
Review of Progress under the Program for Com- 
munity Improvement, was prepared both to 
meet the requirements of filling out in detail 
a questionnaire from the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency and to provide “supple- 
mental community statements” with addi- 
tional information on specific programs and 
activities. 

On the left side of each page a portion of 
the HHFA questionnaire is reproduced with 
the answers as they were typed in. On the 
right-hand side are the supplemental state- 
ments. This form of presentation was 


adopted to facilitate community-wide dis- 
tribution of a brochure that would include, 
in addition to required program data, ap- 
propriate statements of community policy on 
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code enforcement, financial planning, relo- 
cation responsibility, and other areas of 
urban renewal, and illustrative material 
such as maps, charts, and tables. 

The introduction to the report points out 
that Richmond has undertaken 207 com- 
munity goals in the past four years with an 
average completion rate of 75 per cent. Of 
the remaining 25 per cent, many are of a 
continuing nature entered principally for 
the record. Major goals for 1961 include cen- 
tral city revitalization, revision of the capital 
improvement program to tie in with objec- 
tives of economic development, intensified 
code enforcement programs, and develop- 
ment of techniques of long-range program- 
ming with other local governments in the 
area. 


Cities Issue Newsletters 
and Citizen Guides 


SURVEY of city hall newsletters and 
increasing use of citizen guides high- 
light recent public relations developments. 
Santa Monica, California, surveyed city 
hall newsletters in 39 cities before starting its 
monthly newsletter, City Manager’s Report. 
Major findings from the survey were that 
(1) most newsletters are issued quarterly or 
monthly; (2) one-half or more of the cities 
send the newsletter to service clubs and fra- 
ternal organizations, the chamber of com- 
merce and its divisions, supervisory city per- 
sonnel, and to local news outlets; (3) most of 
the newsletters do not carry photographs or 
art work; (4) most newsletters are duplicated 
by low-cost methods; and (5) most news- 
letters are duplicated on eight and one-half 
by 11-inch white paper. 

Glencoe, Illinois, recently issued the first 
number of a general newsletter entitled 
Glencoe Memo. The four-page newsletter wili 
be issued six times per year. The first issue 
included tables and graphs on revenues, ex- 
penditures, and assessed valuations, and 
photographs of village activities. 

Westmount, Quebec, Canada, recently is- 
sued the Westmount Residents’ Handbook to 
provide information on city government 
services, Community organizations, and pub- 
lic facilities. In addition, the booklet con- 
tains information on public transportation, 
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churches, city licenses and permits, and city 
regulations on such subjects as dog control, 
refuse disposal, snow removal, and fire pre- 
vention inspections. 

Englewood, New Jersey, has issued a 1961 
municipal calendar in the form of a booklet 
that can be hung on the wall. Each page is 
coordinated to show municipal services and 
activities for the two calendar months shown 
at the bottom. The information for July and 
August, for example, describes the summer 
playground program which begins on July 
1 and includes photographs of playground 
activities. 

Leesburg, Florida, recently issued a pam- 
phlet, Municipal Information, to provide a di- 
rectory of city officials and general informa- 
tion on city government services. 


Issues Policy Statement for 
Planners and Engineers 


NDIVIDUAL and joint responsibilities 
in city planning and traffic engineering 
are outlined in a professional policy state- 
ment recently adopted by the American In- 
stitute of Planners and the Institute of Traf- 
fic Engineers. The statement was prepared 
by a joint committee and adopted by the 
respective governing bodies of the two or- 
ganizations. The statement is set forth in full 
in the February, 1961, issue of Traffic En- 
gineering, the official publication of the Insti- 
tute of Traffic Engineers. 

The statement recommends that the city 
planner, the traffic engineer, and other gov- 
ernmental officials work together as a team 
in developing a unified transportation pro- 
gram. The type and degree of cooperaton 
will depend upon the status of transporta- 
tion and other community plans, but every 
effort should be made to coordinate day-to- 
day activities as well as long-term planning. 
A technical coordinating committee should 
be established to include the planner, the 
engineer, the public works director, and 
transit and highway officials. This commit- 
tee should serve as a permanent body during 
all subsequent stages of planning and imple- 
mentation. 

Subsequent portions of the policy are or- 
ganized into four major sections on gather- 
ing the facts, analysis of the facts, developing 
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the plan, and carrying out the plan. For each 
of these sections a general statement stresses 
the importance of cooperative working rela- 
tionships and then specifies joint responsibil- 
ities, the city planner’s responsibilities, and 
the traffic engineer’s responsibilities. 

Under “Gathering the Facts,” for ex- 
ample, the joint responsibilities are street use 
study, origin and destination study, a study 
of transportation expenditures, and use of 
public transit. The city planner’s responsi- 
bilities are land-use survey, economic base 
studies, population surveys, employment 
surveys, and social and economic surveys. 
The traffic engineer’s responsibilities are 
traffic volume surveys, travel time studies, 
accident studies, street capacity studies, 
parking studies, and control devices surveys. 

Public information is stressed in the con- 
cluding paragraph of the policy statement: 
“In developing and implementing the plan, 
all professional groups have a responsibility 
to inform the public fully of their actions. 
Public support for any transportation pro- 
gram is most essential, and this fact must be 
recognized during all phases of the pro- 
gram.” 


Voters Approve $95 Million 
in Recent Bond Elections 


OTERS in eight cities approved $95 

million in bonds at elections held subse- 
quent to the general elections in November, 
1960. 

Voters in San Jose, California, on Feb- 
ruary 7, approved nine general obligation 
bond issues totaling $44,070,000. The larg- 
est amount, $22,600,000, is for sanitary 
sewer improvements. The remaining bonds 
provide for street improvements, fire sta- 
tions, parks and playgrounds, airport facili- 
ties, public works yards, a police department 
building, and the main public library. The 
improvements will extend the extensive cap- 
ital improvement program first approved by 
the voters in 1957. All of the issues had to 
receive a two-thirds majority, and the per- 
centages of approval ranged from 67 to 79. 

Fort Worth, Texas, voters on January 24 
approved three general obligation bond is- 
sues totaling $34 million. One issue for $19 
million will be used for sanitary sewers and 
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sewage disposal improvements. The other 
issues are for streets, traffic signals, grade 
separations, and related improvements, and 
for branch libraries. On January 10, voters 
in San Antonio, Texas, approved four gen- 
eral obligation bond proposals by margins 
ranging from two to one to five to one. The 
total approved is $10,500,000, mostly for 
expressways and street improvements. 

A new village hall was approved by voters 
in Arlington Heights, Illinois, at an election 
on December 10. The referendum provides 
for $350,000 in general obligation bonds to 
be used together with $100,000 from other 
sources to pay for the land and the new 
building. A citizens’ committee studied the 
problem and prepared an illustrated booklet 
to promote the bond issue. 

Voters in Clawson, Michigan, on Decem- 
ber 19, approved a bond issue of $135,000 
for a public library but turned down an issue 
of $590,000 for a new municipal building. 
Both of the general obligation bond issues 
received a majority vote, but the municipal- 
building issue failed to attain the required 60 
per cent majority. 

On November 22, Abilene, Texas, voters 
approved five bond issues totaling $2,420,- 
000 to provide street improvements, a fire 
station, sewers, and other facilities. In addi- 
tion to extensive newspaper coverage, radio 
and television stations provided spot an- 
nouncements, and the city administrative 
staff prepared booklets, maps, and charts 
describing the program. 

Springfield, Oregon, voters at a special 
election on February 7 approved a bond is- 
sue of $1,960,000 for sanitary sewer facilities 
for a large area annexed to the city in 1960. 
Prior to the election the city distributed 
leaflets describing the facilities together with 
information on costs and financing. 

Voters in Highland Park, Illinois, on Feb- 
ruary 28, approved three bond issues total- 
ing $1.9 million as follows: $1,245,000 for 
street improvements, $255,000 for bridges 
and culverts, and $400,000 for a public safe- 
ty building. A folder mailed to residents 
prior to the election pointed out that the 
program could be carried through without 
any tax increase. 
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Revises Meter Enforcement and 
Court Procedures 


ORVALLIS, Oregon (21,485), recently 
revised parking meter enforcement and 
collections and related municipal court pro- 
cedures to provide tighter fiscal controls and 
better service to citizens. 

The action was taken to correct the situa- 
tion where the police department collected 
parking meter money, counted it, and de- 
posited it in the bank. The police depart- 
ment also collected parking meter fines with- 
out adequate records and controls. At the 
municipal court a police officer was assigned 
to collect the fines as levied by the municipal 
judge. Court records also were sketchy and 
inadequate. 

The first step was to establish a violations 
division in the finance department to con- 
solidate the following activities: parking me- 
ter enforcement and collections, parking 
meter servicing and maintenance, citation 
processing, collection for parking meter vio- 
lations, processing municipal court records, 
and collection of court bail and fines. The 
violations division is headed by the finance 
director who also serves as city treasurer and 
municipal court clerk. The division includes 
a meter serviceman for parking meter collec- 
tions, maintenance, and repair; two meter 
maids for enforcement; and two clerks, one 
full-time and one half-time, to handle office 
work. The meter serviceman and the meter 
maids were reassigned from the police de- 
partment. 

Meter collection procedures have been 
improved by providing a small cart with two 
locks. The collector has one key and the local 
bank another. After collections are made a 
bank employee and the collector count the 
money, and it is deposited immediately. This 
service is provided free of charge by the 
bank. Parking meter and other minor traffic 
violations generally can be handled by pay- 
ment directly at the violations division. The 
office has been located in the city hall where 
it is convenient to the public. All traffic tick- 
ets, parking violation notices, follow-up no- 
tices, warrants for arrest, and related records 
and files have been redesigned to provide 
convenience to the public, fiscal control, and 
follow-through on chronic traffic violators. 
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The violation division also serves as clerk 
of the municipal court. The employee as- 
signed to this work collects bail and fines, 
prepares a court docket for appearances, 
records the disposition of each case, and fol- 
lows up with legal procedures when citations 
are ignored. In addition the employee proc- 
esses all motor vehicle records and forwards 
required information to the state motor ve- 
hicle department. The court has established 
a bail schedule and approved a citation form 
which permits posting and then forfeiting 
bail. This is a convenience for the public and 
eliminates many hours of court time for 
trivial cases. 

The city council adopted the entire pro- 
gram on the basis of a report prepared by the 
office of the city manager which outlined all 
of the procedures and contained sample 
copies of pertinent records and forms. The 
program relieves the police department of 
the onerous responsibility of collecting fines 
as well as issuing tickets. In addition, the re- 
organization assures better fiscal control, 
provides a convenient way for the public to 
dispose of tickets for minor traffic and park- 
ing violations, builds respect for the munici- 
pal court, and furthers the confidence of the 
public in their local city government.— JOHN 
F. PorTER, city manager, Corvallis. 


Amends Charter to Provide 
Code of Ethics 


EW Haven, Connecticut, has adopted 

a code of ethics as a charter amend- 
ment, following approval of the voters at a 
referendum last fall. The code applies to all 
city officers and employees, whether elected 
or appointed and whether paid or unpaid. 
Principal code provisions are: (1) to ban 
conflicts of interest; (2) to require disclosure 
of any direct or indirect financial interest in 
pending legislation; (3) to prohibit or regu- 
late representation of private interests in any 
matter or litigation affecting the city, except 
as official duties may require; (4) to prohibit 
acceptance of valuable gifts of any type from 
private sources which are involved in busi- 
ness transactions with the city; (5) to pro- 
hibit disclosure of confidential information 
concerning city business, and (6) to prohibit 
transacting business with the city where 
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there is a direct or indirect financial benefit. 
Violations of the code provide “sufficient 
cause” for removal from office. 

The code provides for a three-member, 
bipartisan board of ethics. Board members 
are appointed by the mayor for two-year 
terms. The principal duty of the board will 
be to render advisory opinions, upon re- 
quest, to the board of aldermen and to city 
officials and employees. The board may 
also investigate matters and issue advisory 
opinions on its own initiative. All such advi- 
sory opinions shall be made public. The board 
has been appointed and is now reviewing a 
preliminary draft of rules and regulations to 
administer the code. 


City Adopts Administrative 
Pay Plan 


N ADMINISTRATIVE salary schedule 

has been adopted in Rockville, Mary- 

land (26,090), to provide the means for at- 

tracting and holding good personnel in de- 

partment head and other key administrative 
positions. 

The new salary schedule, to go into effect 
on July 1, covers the assistant to the city 
manager, the assistant director of public 
works, and the directors of licenses and in- 
spection, recreation, planning, finance, and 
public works. The plan sets up seven admin- 
istrative salary grades with minimums of 
$7,300 to $10,400 per year and maximums 
of $9,300 to $13,000 per year. These ad- 
ministrators will be eligible for annual salary 


increases of $300 each for satisfactory per- 
formance or $400 for outstanding perform- 
ance. Thus these employees can attain the 
maximum in their grades by eight years of 
satisfactory performance or six years of out- 
standing performance. The city council will 
review salary increase recommendations 
made by the city manager. The council may 
reduce or eliminate any proposed salary in- 
crease, but it may not set any salary in excess 
of the manager’s recommendation. 

The present pay plan will be retained in 
its entirety to cover other job classes. It has 
16 salary grades, going from a minimum an- 
nual salary in the lowest grade of $2,912 toa 
maximum in the highest grade of $10,400. 
With the exception of the assistant city at- 
torney, employees reach the top of their re- 
spective grades in five annual steps, with in- 
crements of $104 to $260, depending upon 
the grade. The regular salary schedule pro- 
vides for automatic annual increases, except 
for unsatisfactory performance, to the top of 
the range. 

The new administrative salary schedule 
provides salaries considerably higher than 
the national average for each job classifica- 
tion. The schedule was drawn up at the re- 
quest of the city council which wished to 
achieve two objectives: (1) attracting and 
retaining the best administrative personnel 
available, and (2) paying on the basis of in- 
dividual performance as well as job responsi- 
bility—WaLTEeR A. SCHEIBER, city man- 
ager, Rockville. 
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Financial Measurement Study 

HE Municipal Finance Officers Association 

has received a grant of $85,000 from the 
Ford Foundation for a two-year comparative 
study of budgeting and performance measure- 
ment techniques in local government. The project 
will include an analysis of basic budget-making 
processes for both operating and capital budgets 
and the preparation of a manual for operating 
and, if feasible, capital budgeting. In addition, a 
study will be made of the problems encountered 
and possibilities of developing work-load statistics 
and performance standards for use by local gov- 
ernments, particularly in an effort to encourage 
development of valid and useful comparative sta- 
tistics. The work in developing work-load sta- 
tistics and performance standards will be done by 
the Citizens Budget Commission, New York City. 
The CBC assignment is a follow-up to studies it 
has conducted on a limited basis in this field for 
the past six years. 


Tax Relief for Public Transit 


Nearly 300 individual cases of tax relief for 
public transit systems have been adopted in the 
past decade by municipa] governments, state and 
provincial legislatures, and the United States 
Congress, according to E. C. Houghton, president 
of the American Transit Association. Speaking at 
a recent ATA regional meeting in Baltimore, he 
stated that taxes and charges have been elimi- 
nated or reduced sharply in many categories, in- 
cluding franchise payments, gross receipts taxes, 
occupation taxes, seat-mile taxes, registration and 
license fees, motor fuel taxes, and paving and 
snow removal requirements. 


Issues Police Manual 

A code of ethics and detailed regulations on 
the conduct and deportment of officers are in- 
cluded in the new Decatur, Illinois, police manu- 
al. The code of ethics deals with personal con- 
duct, protection of the rights of citizens, fair and 
impartial treatment of offenders, and depart- 
mental discipline. The regulations on personal 
conduct include provisions prohibiting policemen 
from soliciting or signing petitions on public is- 
sues without the prior consent of the police chief 


and prohibiting gifts, rewards, or gratuities for 
police officers. Policemen also are prohibited 
from selling subscriptions or tickets for any pur- 
pose without the prior approval of the police 
chief. Other sections of the 134-page manual 
cover duties of officer ranks, report writing, police 
patrol, traffic enforcement, criminal investigation 
and care and handling of police property. The 
manual includes an appendix with civil service 
and personnel rules. 


Contracts for Compost Disposal 


Construction was begun in February on the 
first of three refuse composting plants to be built 
for Phoenix, Arizona. The plant will be in opera- 
tion by late 1961. The city and a private com- 
pany signed a contract in July, 1960, calling for 
the three plants to have an eventual total intake 
capacity of 900 tons per day. The company will 
build and operate the plants and will sell salvable 
refuse and the final product, a low-grade soil con- 
ditioner, on the open market. The compost plants 
will replace the present method of sanitary land- 
fill disposal. The city anticipates that composting 
will, in the long run, save considerable money. 
Present landfill sites within the city are rapidly 
filling up, and the costs of operating future land- 
fill sites in outlying areas would be considerably 
higher. The Phoenix operation will be the first 
full-scale composting plant in the United States. 
Composting garbage, which involves a process of 
bacterial decomposition, has been used in Europe 
and Asia for a number of years, but only a few 
small, experimental plants have been built in the 
United States. 


Improves Fire Classification 


Colton, California (18,666), has been moved 
from fire insurance class five to class three by the 
Pacific Fire Rating Bureau. The improvement 
was accomplished in four years following a 1956 
grading which moved the city from class six to 
class five. Part of the reduction in points of de- 
ficiency was brought about through completion 
of a new water distribution system, construction 
of a new fire station, and purchase of a pumper 
and other equipment. A substantial part of the 
reduction, however, involved work done by city 
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employees themselves. Building, plumbing, elec- 
trical, and fire prevention codes were revised and 
updated. A new housing code was adopted. Rules 
and regulations were prepared and adopted for 
all public safety operations, and training manuals 
were prepared for the fire department. An aerial 
ladder installation was purchased for $3,000 and 
mounted on an existing truck chassis at about 
one-tenth of the cost of a new piece of equipment. 
Salvage materials were used for a drill tower and 
hose drying facilities. Careful study of the grading 
schedule indicated many points where purchase 
of small items for fire trucks brought large returns 
through elimination of deficiency points. 


Another Increase in Crime 

The crime index for 1960 showed a 12 per cent 
increase in serious crime over 1959, according to 
a release from the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion. Based on information from police in cities 
over 25,000 population, the FBI reports that all 
individual offense classifications increased, with 
robbery up 18 per cent; burglary, 15 per cent; 
major larcenies, 11 per cent; and auto theft, 7 per 
cent. For other major classes of crime, murders 
and forcible rapes rose by 4 per cent and aggra- 
vated assaults by 3 per cent. The percentage in- 
crease in over-all crime was fairly uniform for all 
population groups and ranged from 14 per cent 
in cities of 25,000 to 50,000 down to 9 per cent for 
cities over 1,000,000. 


Issues Administrative Regulations 

The new Manual of Administrative Regulations 
for Winston-Salem, North Carolina, covers travel 
regulations, property control, personne] manage- 
ment, purchasing, and other subjects of common 
concern to all city departments. Each section of 
the manual contains appropriate sample forms. 
The section on travel regulations covers eligibility 
for trips within and outside the state, travel fund 
advances, travel request procedures, eligible ex- 
penses, and forms to be submitted before and 
after the trip. The concluding section of the 
manual deals with forms control and describes 
the evaluatioa to be made before any new form is 
requested. The application for a new or revised 
form includes a checklist covering necessity of 
form, title, sequence of items, instructions, writing 
space, typewriter spacing, numbering, size for 
binding and filing, size for standard envelopes, 
and other factors to be considered in effective 
and economical use. 
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Growth of Credit Unions 


Of the 1,033 new credit unions organized dur- 
ing 1960, 103 were formed by government em- 
ployees with a potential membership of 93,000 
persons. The Credit Union National Association 
reports that 20,456 credit unions now operate in 
the United States. Government employees oper- 
ate 2,759 credit unions, or 14 per cent of the total. 
By type of employer, the 2,759 governmental 
credit unions include federal, 1,454; state, 333; 
county, 154; municipal, 722; and other, 96. The 
last group includes credit unions serving several 
units of government in a specific area. 


City Employment in 1960 

Municipal governments in the United States 
made salary and wage payments for the month of 
October, 1960, totaling $583 million, according 
to City Employment in 1960 recently issued by the 
Bureau of the Census (see City Hall Bookshelf). 
This amount represented payrolls for 1,692,000 
employees—1,399,000 of whom are employed on 
a full-time basis. On the basis of full-time equiva- 
lent, the percentage increase for October, 1960, 
over October, 1959, is 2.9 for number of employ- 
ees and 6.5 for payrolls. This is the 14th consecu- 
tive year in which there has been an increase in 
both employment and payrolls. Average monthly 
earnings for full-time employees in October, 
1960, were $387 for all municipal functions ex- 
cept city-operated schools. Employees of city- 
operated schools had average monthly earnings 
of $502. 


Zoning and Building Developments 


Fairfax County, Virginia, has issued a Policy 
Manual of Zoning Procedures to cover applications, 
public hearings, planning commission hearings, 
and other steps through final action by the county 
board of supervisors. Detailed information is pro- 
vided on plats, application forms, maps, and 
other information to be submitted with the appli- 
cation and on procedures for zoning appeals... . 
A new zoning ordinance for Forest Park, Georgia, 
provides 15 districts for single-family dwellings, 
two-family dwellings, apartments, a community 
business district, a central business district, light 
and heavy industrial districts, and kindergarten 
and day nursery districts. The ordinance includes 
regulations for off-street parking, lot area per 
family, residential floor area, and other provi- 
sions controlling height, bulk, and area. . . . The 
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Missouri state supreme court recently upheld a 
St. Louis ordinance making it a misdemeanor for 
anyone to bar a city inspector from entering a 
building to see if there are any violations of room- 
ing-house or zoning ordinances. Two lower courts 
had dismissed charges against a property owner 
on the grounds that the inspector had no right to 
enter a building unless he had “reasonable basis 
in fact’”’ to suspect that the law had been violated. 


Adopts Improvement Policies 

Boyne City, Michigan, has revised its policies 
to set limits on city government participation in 
water, sewer, and street improvements. Provi- 
sions are as follows: (1) the city will pay for the 
pipe cost differential over 6-inch mains for water 
main extensions, over 8-inch lines for sanitary 
sewer extensions, and over 10-inch lines for 
storm sewers; (2) for sidewalks, the city will pay 
all costs at intersections and provide fill and 
breaking and removal of old walks if necessary; 
(3) the city will pay for intersection costs for curb 
and gutter construction; (4) for street improve- 
ment, the city will pay all costs for intersections 
and the differential for costs over that of a 36-foot 
paved or gravel street; (5) the city will not partic- 
ipate in installation of street lights for the central 
business area. 


Student Government Day 

Aurora, Colorado, recently held its first Stu- 
dent Government Day by electing 35 high school 
students to the city council and to other munici- 
pal elective and appointive offices. The student 
city council, with the regular city council as ad- 
visers, heard reports on various city projects and 
problems made by fellow students representing 
officials and department heads. Some of the issues 
considered by the student city council included 
installation of a new traffic light, purchase of park 
land, a property condemnation hearing, and an 
addition to the city water supply. 


Recent Budget News 

The new budget manual for Savannah, Geor- 
gia, emphasizes the interrelationships of the com- 
munity master plan, the long-range capital im- 
provement program, the capital budget, and the 
annual operating budget. Other sections of the 
manual cover analysis of revenue potential; ex- 
penditure probability; analysis of assessed valua- 
tion, construction indexes, wage and salary 
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trends, commodity price index, interest rates, and 
other economic indicators; preparation of work 
programs for expenditure estimates; the budget 
calendar; and budget forms and instructions... . 
The 1961 budget for Savannah, Georgia, is based 


_on work program data and is broken down be- 


tween expenditure requirements in the old city 
and expanding services to newly annexed areas. 
... Other budgets have been received recently 
from Denver, Colorado; Glencoe, Illinois; Gar- 
diner, Maine; Columbia and Olivette, Missouri; 
Jamestown, New York; and Dalhart, Denison, 
and Lufkin, Texas. 


Upholds Billboard Control 

A July, 1960, court decision in New York held 
that billboards and other outdoor advertising 
signs can be a traffic hazard. The decision was 
rendered by the appellate division of the New 
York Supreme Court, third departme at, in the 
case of Schulman v. People, 11 A.D. 2nd. The case 
involved efforts of the state superintendent of 
public works to acquire an easement over land to 
prohibit the property owner from maintaining 
outdoor advertising on his private property along 
the highway. The state contended that this was 
an exercise of the power of eminent domain for a 
public purpose, and the court agreed by a four- 
to-one decision. 


Air Pollution Group Disbands 

The Air Pollution Foundation, San Marino, 
California, will disband on May 31 after having 
completed a seven-year research program on the 
causes of smog in the Los Angeles area. Operating 
as a private, nonprofit research organization, the 
Foundation has spent nearly $3.5 million since 
1954 with financing from industry, business, trade 
associations, and private citizens. Basic research 
from 1954 to 1957 produced new information on 
air pollution including substantiating evidence 
that automobile exhaust fumes were the major 
cause of smog. Since 1957 the Foundation pro- 
gram has concentrated on the auto exhaust prob- 
lem. Dr. W. L. Faith, managing director of the 
Foundation, stated that “. . . motor vehicle ex- 
haust is the sole remaining source of smog in Los 
Angeles, and the state of California has now em- 
barked upon its control... .”. The Foundation’s 
assets, including cash and equipment totaling 
about $105,000, will be turned over to the Stan- 
ford Research Institute, the University of South- 
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ern California, and other research institutions. In 
another development in air pollution, an advisory 
committee to the Surgeon General of the United 
States Public Health Service has called for 10 na- 
tional goals for the next decade. The committee 
recommendations center largely on research and 
call for determinations of the effects of air pollu- 
tion on human health, expansion of air pollution 
monitoring, development of new methods and 
equipment for controlling sources of air pollu- 
tants, and related research programs. 


Consolidation Measures Rejected 


Voters in Durham County, North Carolina, 
on January 28, rejected a proposal for city-county 
unification by a vote of 14,355 to 4,115. The pro- 
posal was presented in the form of a new charter 
to merge the city and county governments under 
a single governing body made up of a chairman 
and eight commissioners elected from the county 
at large. The charter called for a manager ap- 
pointed by the governing body, for a general ur- 
ban service district for the city of Durham, and 
for limited urban service districts for areas outside 
the city requiring a higher level of service than 
provided generally in the county. Corresponding 
variations in levels of property taxation would 
have been provided. ... Citizens in Milpitas, 
California, on January 31, rejected a consolida- 
tion measure with the city of San Jose by a vote of 
1,595 to 396. The vote in favor of consolidation 
represented only about one-half of the number of 
voters who signed the petition which brought 
about the special election. 


Grants for Urban Studies 

The Ford Foundation has approved grants to- 
taling $350,000 for studies of urban renewal pro- 
grams. By early 1961 grants totaling $246,375 
had been made under the over-all authorization. 
The studies will be made by various individuals 
with the grants going to universities and civic 
agencies. Some of the studies to be undertaken 
include the economics of residential and nonresi- 
dential urban renewal, evaluation of present 
methods of dealing with slums and blight, the 
decision-making process affecting the physical re- 
sults of urban renewal projects, and the develop- 
ment of an over-all planning philosophy for re- 
newal. A separate Ford Foundation grant of 
$125,000 to the University of Illinois will cover 
three specific projects: (1) to examine ways in 
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which the university can be of service to urban 
areas; (2) to train urban generalists for a variety 
of urban fields; and (3) to give direct aid to sev- 
eral selected Illinois communities for first-hand 
studies of urban vroblems. The Illinois grant, like 
earlier grants made to Rutgers University and the 
University of Wisconsin, is designed to develop an 
urban counter; art to the agricultural research, 
education, and extension programs of the land- 
grant colleges. 


City dall Design Winner 

An architectural firm in Eugene, Oregon, was 
announced recently as the winner of a design 
competition for the new Eugene city hall. The 
competition was limited to Oregon architects, 
and 25 entries were received. The entries were re- 
viewed by a five-member jury, including three 
architects from Washington and California, the 
mayor of Eugene, and a member of the Eugene 
City Council. The judging was held in two stages. 
The first review narrowed the field to four final- 
ists, each of whom received a $2,000 prize. The 
winner was selected in the final judging and re- 
ceived an additional prize of $2,500. The winner 
also will design the new city hall, provided voters 
approve a hond issue for $2,400,000 at an elec- 
tion on May 11. The new city hall design provides 
80,000 square feet of floor space. Offices will be 
located on the second floor with parking provided 
at ground level. The U-shaped building has a 
central court with arcades and a covered walk- 
way. In the center of the court a separate, round 
structure with glass walls will be used for city 
council chambers. 


Small-City Highway Planning 

Jonesboro, Arkansas (21,418), is in the final 
stages of preparing a comprehensive street, traffic, 
and land-use plan that includes territory within 
five miles of the corporate limits. The work is 
being done with the cooperation of the Arkansas 
Highway Department, the U.S. Bureau of Public 
Roads, the city planning division of the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas, and the U.S. Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. As reported by the American 
Municipal Association, ‘““The study is a pioneer- 
ing venture in cooperative working relationships 
for financing and carrying out urban transporta- 
tion planning. . . .”, Work began in 1958 when 
the state highway department established a sepa- 
rate traffic engineering section in the division of 
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planning and research to provide a broader pol- 
icy for preparing urban traffic and planning re- 
ports. The highway agency and the division of 
city planning at the university began informal con- 
ferences on common problems, and the city and 
other agencies were brought in later to develop 
the pilot project. A request for federal assistance 
through the ‘701 program” was submitted and 
approved, and an agreement was then drafted for 
working relationships and financial shares for all 
participating agencies. The total project cost is 
$20,000. Of this amount, $12,000 has been pro- 
vided through the 701 program, half from city 
funds, and half from urban renewal funds. The 
balance of $8,000 has been financed through state 
highway funds. 


Pay Changes for Councilmen 

The Milwaukee Common Council has adopted 
an ordinance providing that the salary of city 
councilmen and other municipal elected officials 
will be adjusted automatically on the basis of per- 
centage adjustments made in the pay of the city’s 
civil service employees. Pay increases can be 
made only at the end of a four-year term to be 
effective at the beginning of the new term of of- 
fice, but the increase will be an aggregate per- 
centage of increases granted civil service employ- 
ees during the preceding four years. Pay reduc- 
tions can be made at any time, but they cannot 
take effect until the following January 1. 


Municipal Bonds Set New Record 

State and local government bonds approved 
by voters in 1960 totaled an all-time high of $6.1 
billion according to the Investment Bankers As- 
sociation. The 1960 figure is 30 per cent higher 
than the previous high of $4.6 billion in bonds ap- 
proved in 1956. Only $960 million in bond pro- 
posals were defeated by voters in 1960, an ap- 
proval ratio of 86 per cent by value. Voters gen- 
erally were receptive to all types of proposals 
with the exception of bonds for recreational facili- 
ties and for city halls and other administrative 
buildings. By dollar amount, two-thirds of the 
total issues were for elementary and secondary 
schools and water and sewer projects. By far the 
biggest single issue was for $1.75 billion for the 
Feather River Water Project in California. 
“Judging from preliminary indications,” the IBA 
notes, 1961 will produce another heavy volume 
of bond elections. 
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Issues Safety Manual 

Sacramento County, California, has issued a 
safety manual to provide the framework for the 
employee safety program that was adopted one 
year ago (see Pustic MANAGEMENT, May, 1960, 
p. 114). Prepared by the county safety and train- 
ing officer, the manual covers policies, organiza- 
tion of the county safety committee and depart- 
mental committees, duties of departmental safety 
representatives, inspections, employee suggestions 
and recommendations for safety, accident investi- 
gations and reports, accident hearings, safety 
equipment, and safety training. All county em- 
ployees receive safety training in those safety fac- 
tors applicable to their job assignments. The 
manual points out that safety “. . . is considered 
by the County as an integral part of each em- 
ployee’s job at either the supervisory or subordi- 
nate level.” 


Economic Feasibility Study 

Cincinnati has filed an application with the 
Housing and Home Finance Administrator for 
$62,000 to conduct an economic feasibility survey 
of the central business district and the adjacent 
river-front area. The purpose will be to ascertain 
probable chances for successful completion of an 
urban renewal project. Specific questions to be 
investigated will include marketability of land 
cleared through redevelopment, eligibility of the 
contemplated urban renewal project, amount of 
the federal capital grant required, sources of local 
financing, and duration and cost of the project 
planning program. If the project seems feasible 
the city can proceed immediately with specific 
project planning. The $62,000 is a federal ad- 
vance to be returned without interest if the re- 
newal is undertaken. If the study shows that ur- 
ban renewal is not feasible under federal laws, the 
advance does not have to be repaid. 


Mechanized Finance Operations 

Arlington County, Virginia, has issued two 
manuals on water billing (see City Hall Book- 
shelf). One manual covers office procedures for 
regular billing, new service billing, payment of 
bills, deposits, refunds, and accounting records; 
the other covers preparation and accounting for 
water bills by data processing equipment... . 
Hartford, Connecticut, has completed installa- 
tion of a punched-card accounting system for 
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parking ticket fines. The system employs a post- 
age-paid envelope ticket. All records and reports 
are prepared by the central machine records unit 
of the department of finance. The parking ticket 
system brings to 57 the number of different opera- 
tions now performed by the machine records 
unit, and the city has computer equipment on 
order for further records improvements. . . . Mc- 
Alester, Oklahoma, has purchased an electric 
bookkeeping machine to provide complete mech- 
anization of its accounting system. 


Seattle Metro Upheld 

The constitutionality of the Municipality of 
Metropolitan Seattle has been upheld by a unani- 
mous decision of the state supreme court in 
Washington. The decision, handed down on De- 
cember 22, 1960, validated both the formation of 
Metro Seattle and its proposed contract with the 
city of Seattle for issuing sewer revenue bonds. 
The new government was approved at a referen- 
dum in the fall of 1958 for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a metropolitan sewage disposal system to 
serve Seattle and 11 other cities and towns in the 
area. The decision clears all obstacles to financing 
and construction. Expenditures totaling $9 mil- 
lion are planned for 1961, to be followed by proj- 
ects costing $27 million in 1962. 


Electrical Price-Fixing Cases 


The recent federal court sentences in cases in- 
volving conspiracy to fix prices on sales of electri- 
cal machinery and equipment have had their 
aftermath. Representatives of the National Insti- 
tute of Municipal Law Officers and the National 
Institute of Governmental Purchasing met in 
Washington, D.C., in February to study the court 
sentences and the material developed during in- 


vestigation and preparation of cases for trial. Asa 
result, both organizations have requested pur- 
chasing agents in cities, states, counties, and 
other governments to prepare detailed statements 
on electrical equipment purchased during the pe- 
riod covered by the federal government indict- 
ments. Questionnaires have been prepared for 
each kind of electrical product to show informa- 
tion on date and quantity purchased, price per 
unit, total paid, bids from each company, and the 
company awarded the order. A task force of mu- 
nicipal attorneys has been appointed to review 
the materials from individual governments and 
to explore the possibility of filing a joint suit on 
behalf of all governments that wish to participate. 
All governments, except the federal government, 
can recover triple damages for overcharges. The 
sentences were handed down on February 6 and 7 
against 29 manufacturers of heavy electrical 


; equipment and against a number of corporation 


executives, seven of whom received 30-day jail 
terms. Fines totaling $1,924,500 were levied 
against corporate and individual defendants. 


Public Service Award Program 

A program for recognizing superior public 
service has been announced by Radio Station 
WDZ in Decatur, Illinois. The awards will be 
granted each month for exceptional service by 
a member of any city department for outstanding 
work “above and beyond the call of duty.” 
Recommendations will be made by supervisors 
and department heads, and the radio station 
news staff will make the final selection. Each 
winner will receive a United States Savings Bond 
with a maturity value of $25, a certificate of 
commendation, and a letter noting the award 
for his personne! file. 
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Individual vs. the Committee 
Process in Management 


F THE various tools of management, few, 
if any, are more controversial than the 
“committee process.” 

What is the committee process? Simply stated: 
(1) a committee is a group of two or more persons 
qualified to consider or decide some problem; 
(2) the true function of a committee is to deliber- 
ate upon previously developed facts, to exchange 
viewpoints, and through collective judgments to 
recommend or endorse some conclusions; and 
(3) informal meetings of executives are essentially 
no different from formal meetings of the same 
group sitting as a committee. 

A well-known use of the committee process is 
the Du Pont “Rule by Committee,” in practice 
since 1921. Du Pont is governed by a board of 
directors, but in practice the company is run by 
the president and nine vice-presidents. 

Below the executive committee structure is the 
general line management. General managers look 
to the executive committee for guidance on broad 
company policy, for a certain degree of coordina- 
tion among themselves, and for decisions on plans. 

Although hailed by Du Pont as “being satis- 
factory,” it is admitted that the system works 
slowly. Committee members who have come up 
through management sometimes complain that 
relegation to “thinking” and “advisory status” 
makes them feel “inhibited” and “frustrated.” 

Advocates of “individualism” contend that 
the committee approach aids individuals to re- 
main in their comfortable ruts and avoid the 
initiative, imagination, and creativity of which 
they may be capable. These organizations could 
be lulled into comfortable complacency and 
sterile conformity. Apparently the act of “sticking 
one’s neck out” to advance initiative, creativity, 
and personal and corporate advancement has 
been overshadowed by the contention that con- 
formity, complacency, and the noncreative ap- 
proach often “prevents that head from being 
chopped off.”—“Individualism vs. the Commit- 
tee Process.” By Edwin A. Giermak. Advanced 
Management, published by the Society for the Ad- 
vancement of Management, December, 1960. 


The Fallacy of Population Growth 
and Prosperity 


T IS generally predicted that the population 
growth rate of the postwar era will continue 
during the next decade and that this will bring 
even greater prosperity because of more workers 
on the market, greater consumer demand, greater 
productivity, and a rising gross national product. 
These projections, however, are based on as- 
sumptions for which there is little substantiating 
evidence. An equally persuasive case can be made 
that there will be a surplus of workers in the 
prime age brackets with a depressing effect on 
wage rates, unemployment, and lowered con- 
sumer demand. This in turn will mean less pro- 
duction, lower profits, and a lower gross national 
product. 

Population growth by itself does not neces- 
sarily stimulate the economy. Full employment 
in the years ahead is not certain. First, the demand 
for goods and services during the 1960’s must grow 
at least as fast as the demand did in the postwar 
years. Second, labor productivity, and consequent 
output in gross national product, must increase 
faster than it did during the postwar years. 

Some adjustments will have to be made on the 
part of both public and private interests to pro- 
vide a fully employed and prosperous economy: 

1. New ways must be found to stimulate pri- 
vate investment. 

2. Greater governmental participation in the 
economy will be a necessity. 

3. Some of the excess productive capacity 
must be used to fill unfilled needs and wants in 
other countries. 

4. It may be necessary to encourage voluntary 
unemployment—that is, earlier retirement, more 
time in school, and longer vacations. This can 
help reduce the number of the involuntarily un- 
employed. 

5. Unions and management must work to- 
gether on these and other programs for true eco- 
nomic progress. “The Trojan Horse of Popula- 
tion Growth.” By Peter L. Bernstein. Harvard 
Business Review, published by the Graduate School 
of Business Administration, Harvard University, 
March-April, 1961. 
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City Hall Bookshelf 





Crry EMPLOYMENT IN 1960. Bureau of the Census, 
Washington 25, D.C. 1961. 15pp. 25 cents. 
(See p. 90.) 


Crvmian Auxiwiary Potice. Association of 
Washington Cities, University of Washington, 
Seattle 5. 1961. 47pp. 


Community INFLUENTIALS IN A MUIDDLE-SIZED 
Crry. By William H. Form and Warren L. 
Sauer. Institute for Community Development 
and Services, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing. 1961. 15pp. (Case study of com- 
munity leadership in Lansing, Michigan.) 


EpucaTION AND Manpower. Henry David, edi- 
tor. Columbia University Press, 2960 Broad- 
way, New York 27. 1960. 326pp. $5. (Papers 
on secondary and higher education in relation 
to future manpower needs.) 


FamiLy SuRVEYs IN CONSERVATION AREAS. Urban 
Renewal Administration. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 1960. 20pp. 
15 cents. 


INDusTRIAL Sires: A Community Prosiem. By 
Charles M. Stephenson. Bu: . iu of Public Ad- 
ministration, University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville. 1961. 18pp. (Methods used by 10 south- 
ern communities to provide land for industrial 
development.) 


LEADERSHIP AND ORGANIZATION: A BEHAVIORAL 
Science Approacu. By Robert Tannenbaum, 
Irving R. Weschler, and Fred Massarik. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, 330 West 42 
Street, New York 36. 1961. 456pp. $7.50. 


MANUAL FOR PaRKs AND RECREATION BOARDS 
AND Commissions. By Edward A. Connell. 
American Institute of Park Executives, Ogle- 
bay Park, Wheeling, West Virginia. 1960. 
40pp. $1. 


MANUALS OF PROCEDURES FOR WATER BILLING: 
(1) Water Bituinc Procepure. 1961. 75pp. 
$1. (2) Data Processinc EguipMent OpERa- 
TIons. 1961. 15pp. 50 cents. Department of 
Finance, Court House, Arlington 1, Virginia. 
(See p. 93.) 


MunicipAL HANDBOOK FOR New GREEN Com 
MITTEE CHAIRMAN. By Tom Mascaro. Ameri- 
can Institute of Park Executives, Oglebay 
Park, Wheeling, West Virginia. 1960. 27pp. 
$1. (Guide for municipal golf courses.) 


PuysicaL Acitiry Testinc: A Guide TO PER- 
FORMANCE EvALuaTion. International Associ- 
ation of Fire Chiefs, 232 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16. 1961. 12pp. $1. (For policemen 
and firefighters; includes medical and physical 
examination forms.) 


Tue Potitics oF ADMINISTRATIVE BEHAVIOR: A 
Case Book. By William B. Storm and Mar- 
garet Gregory Oslund. University of Southern 
California Bookstore, Los Angeles 7. 1960. 
308pp. $5.50. 


State Constitutions. (1) THe SHAPE OF THE 
Document. By Robert D. Dishman. 1960. 
48pp. $1.50. (2) REAPPORTIONMENT. By Gor- 
don E. Baker. 1960. 70pp. $2. (3) THe Gover- 
nor. By Bennett M. Rich. 1960. 33pp. $1. 
(4) Tue Structure oF ADMINISTRATION. By 
Ferrell Heady. 1961. $1.50. (5) But or 
Ricuts. By Robert S. Rankin. 1960. 20pp. 75 
cents. National Municipal League, 47 East 68 
Street, New York 21. ($5.50 for all five re- 
ports.) 


A Srupy or TurNover Rates In MUNICIPAL 
GOVERNMENT. By Everett G. Dillman. Person- 
nel Department, City Hall, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. 1960. 16pp. 


A SuGcestep PROGRAM FOR FINANCING AREA 


DEVELOPMENT IN Micnican. By Harold T. 
Smith. W. E. Upjohn Institute for Employ- 
ment Research, 709 South Westnedge Avenue, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 1960. 88pp. (Gives 
particular attention to role of state govern- 
ment.) 


SuRVEY OF THE Law oF Buitpinc Cones. By 
Charles S. Rhyne. Published cooperatively by 
American Institute of Architects and National 
Association of Home Builders. The Association, 
1625 L Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
1960. 62pp. $2. 
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BLACK & VEATCH 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
1500 Meadow Lake Pkwy., Kansas City 14, Mo. 
Water Supply Purification and Distribution; 
Electric Lighting and Power Generation, Trans- 
mission and Distribution; Sewerage and Sewage 
Disposal; Gas Valuations, Special Investigations 
and Reports 


GRIFFENHAGEN-KROEGER, INC. 
Management Consultants—Personnel Services 
Administrative Improvement Programs « Budget 
Planning and Control « Job Classification and 
Salary Plans « Purchasing and Inventory Con- 
trol « Complete Personnel Testing Service 
64 Pine Street « San Francisco 
Los Angeles Chicago New York 
Philadelphia Washington, D.C. 





JAMES O. YARGER and ASSOCIATES 
PERSONNEL & MANAGEMENT SERVICES 
Administrative and Fiscal Surveys « Position 


Classification and Salary Plans « Retirement 
Systems « Personnel Ordinances & Regulations 


An experienced senior staff for your use 
309 Walnut St.. Falls Church, Virginia 


BURNS & McDONNELL 


Engineers—Architects—Consuliants 


4600 E. 63rd Street Trafficway 
Kansas City 41, Missouri 





LADISLAS SEGOE & ASSOCIATES 
City Planners—Consulting Engineers 
Comprehensive City Plans « Zoning Plans, Or- 
dinances and Expert Testimony « Traffic, Trans- 
it, Transportation Studies « Housing Surveys « 
Urban Redevelopment & Housing Projects 
811-812 Gwynne Bldg. « Cincinnati 2 


GREELEY & HANSEN 
Engineers 


Water Supply, Water Purification, Sewerage, 
Sewage Treatment, Flood Control, Drainage, 
Refuse Disposal 


14 East Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 





J. L. JACOBS & COMPANY 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS AND 
ENGINEERS 
Surveys—Reports—Installations 
Organization « Procedure *« Budgetary Controls 
Property Valuation and Tax Equalization 
Job Evaluation « Classification « Salary Plans 
Fringe Area Problems « Facilities 


53 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 


S. R. DeBOER & CO. 
Planning Consultants 

City and County master plans—Trade Territory 
surveys—Street plans—Zoning—Park and Rec- 
reation plans—School plans—Public Buildings 

Redevelopment—Subdivisions 

Shopping Districts 

Consultations and Lectures 

515 E. Iliff Ave. Denver 10, Colorado 





BARTON-ASCHMAN ASSOCIATES, Inc. 
City Planners—Consulting Engineers 

General Consultation: Planning, Renewal, Traffic 
and Transportation Programs 

* Municipal and County Highway Planning 
Parking Plans and Programs 
Project Planning and Design: Business, Industrial, 
Housing and Campus Districts 


600 Davis Street Evanston, Illinois 


C. H. HOPER & COMPANY 
UTILITIES ENGINEERS 
Electric—Gas—T elephone—W ater—Sewer 


Rate Studies + Financial and Economic Analyses + 
Planning * Feasibility Reports « Design + Valuations 
* Organization and Management Studies 


818 Seventeenth Street . Denver 2, Colo. 





LEE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Public Administration Consultants 
An experienced staff of public administration 
specialists available for surveys and installations. 
JOHNSTON BLDG., CHARLOTTE 
CANDLER BLDG., ATLANTA 








RAMP CONSULTING SERVICES, INC. 
Parking Programs *¢ Feasibility Studies 
RAMP ENGINEERING ASSOCIATES 


* Engineering and Design Services * 
2 West 46th Street New York 36, N.Y. 





PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION SERVICE 
CONSULTING—RESEARCH—PUBLISHING 
Consultants to Cities and Other Public Jurisdictions 
Surveys and Installations 


Organization, finance, personnel and all other fields of public administration 
at all levels of government 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


1313 E. 6OTH ST., CHICAGO 37, ILL. 


SAN FRANCISCO 





MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE 
A Service by Mail to Cities at an Annual Subscription Fee Based on Population 
Includes prompt replies to specific inquiries, special monthly 
reports, Public Management and The Municipal Year Book 
INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Street 


Chicago 37, Illinois 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 








PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 


ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS 
1313 E. 60th St. | MATTER AT CHICAGO, ILL. 
CHICAGO 37, ILL. 





* * 


Return Postage Guaranteed 


University Microfilms 
Eugene B. Power 

313 N. First Street 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Just Off the Press 


Up-to-date revision of this famous supervisory text. 
* Incorporates new developments since 1954 edition. 


New chapters on public relations programs and future police problems. 


545 pages Fifth edition $7.50 





Send your order to 


1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 








